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TO THE READER 



The work I now present to. the public is the result of 
much thought and study "o;^r--^p^}Sod of more than 
fifteen years. Having myself suft^ei^ from relaxation 
of throat and the feeling of exhaustion after speaking 
and reading, I set to work to consider the cause. This 
led me to investigate the mechanism and action of the 
vocal organ, and, the result has been the present work 
in which I have endeavoured to shew the natural action 
of all the organs concerned in the formation of speech. 
I speak confidently of the effect that must follow from 
attention to the rules I have laid down not only from 
my own case but also from that of others to whom I 
have imparted these principles. 

T am quite aware that the opinions I have advwL<L^^ 
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are contrary to those generally received. I am pre- 
pared therefore to have them canvassed probably in 
no friendly spirit but as the test is at hand I do not fear 
the result of strict and impartial inquiry. 

In the second edition I introduced the subject of De- 
livery. In the third edition a large portion of the work 
has been re-written and it has been much enlarged, 
which has necessarily increased the price. 

W. W. CAZALET. 



TeruMfoT Instruction may he known on application to the 
Author at his residence, 6, Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor 
Square, 
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ON THE 

RIGHT MANAGEMENT OF THE VOICE 
PART I. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The power of speech which alone distinguishes man 
from the hrute creation is one of the most important 
faculties of the human frame. Mere emanations of the 
mind, without determinate expression would have no 
for6e nor meaning, and thus in the account of the crea- 
tion when the earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep, the Spirit of 
God movted upon the face of the waters and " God 
said " — implying that the volition of Almighty Power 
was clothed in the form of language. Man has received 
this gift as his attribute. In all physical operations 
animals may approach nay in some cases even may be 
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10 INTRODUCTION. 

said to surpass man. Instinct with some development 
of a faculty nearly allied to reason exists in many animals 
and may be improved by cultivation. A look nay a 
movement may give indication of mental operation but . 
the mouth is shut and utterance denied. It is the ex- 
clusive privilege of man to possess this faculty of speech. 
Created in the image of his Creator he only is endowed 
with this divine attribute. And when we reflect that it is 
by this faculty alone that man stands superior to all 
other created beings it ought to be felt and considered a 
great privilege. It is one however but little thought of 
or appreciated and its improvement so little attended to 
or even care4 for, as not even in this country at least to 
form an element in education. 

The human voice with its various powers conferring 
infinite shades of expression ought to receive as much 
attention as is accorded to the development of other 
faculties, and, its cultivation and improvement ought to 
form a part of the physical education of the young, and 
that too at a time when, the organs are flexible. It 
would not only add to the power of the voice itself but, 
also to the improvement of the delivery which so few 
possess naturally in any high degree, as well as, to the 
correction of faults which spring partly from inattention 
and partly from ignorance. Dr. Mackness in his Dys- 
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phonia Clericonim very justly remarks — ** It is certainly 
great inconsistency to lavish all our care and attention 
in storing the mind with knowledge and yet make no pro- 
vision for cultivating the medium by which this know- 
ledge may be made available to others." And thus it is 
that so many fail when circumstances call upon them to 
appear as public speakers. When any attempt has been 
made to cultivate the organs of speech under what 
strange misconceptions has it been undertaken. The 
well-known instance related of Demosthenes is only 
calculated to excite a smile. To overcome certain natural 
defects and to improve his powers he is stated to have 
resorted to . the following methods — To correct the 
stammering he spoke with pebbles in his mouth. Now 
the test of a trial would at once convince any one that 
no satisfactory result could be obtained by this process. 
That his pronunciation might be loud and full of em- 
phasis he frequently ran up the steepest and most uneven 
walks and thus his voice acquired force and energy. 
Now it must be self-evident to every one that to speak at 
time when there can be no control over nor management 
of the*breath is a process little calculated to give emphatic 
pronunciation nor, when the lungs are strongly convulsed 
add to the force and energy of the voice. Again when 
the waves were breaking ruthlessly and violently on the 
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13 INTRODUCTION. 

shore, he declaimed aloud to accustom himself to the 
noise and tumult of a puhlic assembly. I need scarcely 
remark that the very eflfort to be heard over the roaring 
element would tend to destroy entirely the natural 
powers, and certainly a speaker is not called upon in the 
usual course of events to rival or overcome by mere 
stentorian efforts either a noise or a tumult. 

The following is a curious account of the method 
adopted by the Emperor Nero for the improvement and 
preservation of his voice, and throws some light upon 
the singular notions and practices which prevailed in 
ancient times. . Suetonius informs us that to preserve 
his voice he used to lie upon his back with a thin plate 
of lead upon his stomach, that he took frequent emetics 
and cathartics and abstained from all kinds of fruit and 
such meats as were thought to be prejudicial, and at 
length, from the apprehension of hurting his voice he 
ceased to harangue the soldiery or senate contenting 
himself with issuing his orders in writing or by the 
mouth of some of his friends or freedmen. After his 
return from Greece he established about his person a 
phonascus or ofl&cer to take xjare of his voice. He* would 
never speak but in presence of his vocal governor who 
was first to admonish him when he spoke too loud or 
strained his voice and afterwards if the emperor trans- 
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ported by some sudden emotion did not listen to his re- 
monstrances he was to stop his mouth with a napkin. 
We may reasonably suppose that such methods adopted 
by an emperor were among those most approved of at 
that period, but, they are of such a character as to call 
for no seiious remark. 

As we approach a later date at a time when music 
began to be cultivated for the service of the Church a 
few obvious rules appear to have been observed for the 
management of the voice in chanting but in the then 
wretched state of anatomical, knowledge no system could 
have been adopted for the improvement of the vocal organ, 
as its proper functions were not understood. 

As we have ah*eady seen that at one period diet and 
abstinence were recommended for the improvement of 
the voice we find at anothei particular herbs used for the 
purpose. Many instances might be cited but one will 
suffice which has been selected only on account of the 
celebrity of the names. In a correspondence between 
Eacine and Boileau towards the end of the 17th century 
we find two letters in which Racine recommends the 
syrup of Erysimum, or yellow worm-seed to Boileau in 
order ' to cure him of a loss of voice. Boileau replies 
that he has heard the best accounts of this Erysimum 
and that he would make use of it. 
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I have introdueed these instances merely to show how 
little was known of the human voice when such palpa- 
ble absurdities have been advanced about it. It is true 
that lately more attention has been paid to the subject. 
Anatomy has contributed its stores of knowledge. The 
study of music has induced greater care in the cultiva- 
tion of the voice, and some endeavours have been made 
to lay down rules of elocution so as to give increased 
force to the natural powers of language. But though 
anatomy may have made us acquainted with the physical 
construction of the vocal organ, this by no means implies 
a knowledge of its functions. The art of singing, which 
ought to be a very important element in the improve- 
ment of the voice, being chiefly confined to professors 
of music, has been only studied to give effect to the 
music, the voice in the generality of instances being left 
to take care of itself, and, what is called elocution is 
limited to the inculcation of certain not very clear rules 
for the forcible and emphatic delivery of language. The 
Art of Speaking however requires a combination of many 
separate elements, namely a knowledge of the functions 
of the vocal organ, the proper management of the breath 
and the formation and right pronunciation of the letters 
of the alphabet, about all which some strange misconcep- 
tions appear to exist. To these points therefore I shall 
I20W address myself. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE VOCAL OBGAN. 

The organs immediately concerned in the formation 
of the voice are the lungs or, bellows as they may be 
called, the trachea and larynx and, the speech organs 
which are, at the extremity of the vocal tube — that is to 
say the lips, the tongue, and the teeth. The air which 
should always be inhaled through the nostrils in passing 
from the lungs is put into vibration at a narrow point 
in the larynx or upper part of the trachea or windpipe 
called the rima or chink, and expanding at once in the 
pharynx or cavity of the throat is carried along the 
vaulted arch of the palate, until it escapes from the lips 
into the surrounding atmosphere on which it impinges, 
causing vibratory undulations or sound waves. which 
extend equally in every direction. By this process vocal 
sounds are educed, the human voice being strictly a 
wind-instrument. Up to this point the voice is produced 
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in the same manner as in animals. How then is this 
faculty of speech superadded ? — The organs of speech 
as I have stated ahove are at the extremity of the 
vocal tube and these act directly back upon the sonorous 
impulses from the rima were the sound is generated, so 
that as the air from the lungs becomes vibrated into 
sound at |he rima, the organs of speech act upon and 
modify the sound simultaneously with its production^ 
The art of speaking being a combination of articulation 
and vocalisation. 

In producing the voice only so much breath should be 
used as will make the sound, all force being avoided. 
The action or in other words the articulation of the 
organs of speech upon the sound exercises a control 
over the breath, and not only counteracts any tendency 
to force but in fact forms the muscular support of the 
trachea which would otherwise be forced from its posi- 
tion by the breath. In order to give greater fulness to 
the voice, this action should be continued and increased, 
through the open sound, the articulating action control- 
ling the vocalisation. The muscles will thus gain 
strength by use, the quality of the voice will be im- 
proved and, its sonorous power increased. The organs 
of speech should articulate the letters and syllables 
clearly and distinctly and without eflfort. The sounds 
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then as they issue from the mouth ought to vibrate and 
expand freely in the surrounding space. 
. In order to understand articulation rightly it will be 
necessary to explain the organic formation of the letters 
of the alphabet. These are usually divided into mutes 
liquids and vowels. As the lips tongue and teeth are 
the only organs employed in the formation of letters it 
is evident that the combinations cannot be very numer- 
ous. The chief difference or distinction is to be found 
in what may be called the different pressures of the 
organs for the various letters. Thus the jB is a letter 
requiring hard pressure, the outer lips are pressed for- 
cibly together and the attack of the open sound is made 
simultaneously with the vocalisation of the breath. This 
rule is invariable, differing only in the force required for 
the letter. The P on the contrary although produced 
by precisely the same action of the outer lips is made by 
a gentle pressure only and, this distinction should be 
preserved throughout all the letters of the alphabet 
made by different pressures. With the lips pressed 
firmly together the B will always be produced clearly 
and of a sonorous quality, but if, the same force is used 
in attacking the P an effort as of expulsion of breath 
will be felt, shewing at once the fault and its coiTection, 
for, a clear sound can only be produced by the articu- 
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18 THE FUNCTIONS OF THE VOCAL OBGAN. 

lating and vocalising action meeting immediately and 
simultaneously at the rima. Again the D is made by 
hardj pressure of the tongue against the fore palate the 
T however which requires precisely the same action of 
the tongue is produced by gentle pressure only and the 
same remarks will apply to these two letters as in the 
case oiB and P. The G as in go is made by hard pres- 
sure with the side edges of the tongue against the gums 
on either side. The C as in co and K being the corre- 
sponding soft pressures as also is Q which however is 
always followed by an u. The J is the hard pressure 
letter made by the flat surface of the tongue against the 
fore palate. There is no single letter which answers to 
this of gentle pressure but the CA as in cheer will be ' 
faund to be produced by the same action more softly ap- 
plied. The V is made by hard pressure or biting it 
might more properly be termed of the lower lip against 
the upp6r incisor teeth. The F is the equivalent letter 
with gentle pressure, the Ph has the same sound as the 
F. The Z is the hai'd pressure letter made by the tip 
of the tongue vibrating against the fore palate which 
iinds an equivalent soft pressure in 8, The X has two 
sounds, hard gz as in examination and soft cs as in exer- 
cise. Home Tooke also makes a distinction between 
the th in that and the th in thing the first being the 
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hard pressure and the other the soft pressure. The th 
is made hy placing the tongue against the fore palate 
and not between the teeth as stated by Sheridan. And 
I may add as a rule that the tongue should never appear 
outside the teeth and certainly should never be used 
against them. The W seems to form a connecting link 
between the mute and the vowel, the contraction of the 
lips for the formation giving it the power of a mute butj 
as there is no direct break in its production it bears also 
the character of an open sound. The Y also at the be- 
ginning of words has the same character and is then 
formed by the edges of the tongue in contact with the 
gums on either side. The liquids L, M, N, R, are so 
called from possessing the capability of flowing on the 
sound during the articulation, which is not the case with 
the mutes. The L and N are Unguals requiring firm 
pressure against the roof of the mouth in their produce 
tion. The M is a labial made by a moderate pressure 
of the inner lips. The E is a lingual requiring a 
strong vibration at the point of the tongue. The 
L and N seem to be the contrasts of JB as they re- 
quire the tongue to be pressed firmly against the roof 
of the mouth a little distance from the upper front 
teeth. 
This formation of the consonants is based upon the 
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natural principle I have previously advanced of* the si- 
multaneous action of articulating and vocalising in the 
production of the sounds. The right understanding of 
this essential element in speaking will conduce materi- 
ally to clearness and distinctness in delivery, it will also 
assist not only in giving power to the voice, hut tend to 
prevent the use of force in the breath, for tlie diflferent 
pressures required for the hard and soft consonants will 
shew at once when the breath is too forcibly expelled 
for clear articulation, and, at the same time point out 
the remedy, by regulating the action of the breath in 
correspondence with the pronunciation of the letters. 

I will not enter here into any discussion upon tlie 
vowel sounds as to the point often disputed whether 
some of them may or may not be considered as diph- 
thongs. It seems to me to signify but little and would 
certainly lead to no practical good for the pronunciation 
varies in different words with all of them, at all events 
in the Eriglish language. No rule could therefore be 
very accurately laid down. The great point is, that on 
attacking these vowel sounds the same simultaneous ac- 
tion of speech and breath is to be observed as in the 
case of the consonants. The same rule also holds good 
with regard to the aspirate H which according to this 
system is, most certainly not an explosive sound, a word 
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that does not in any way belong to the subject and 
ought not indeed ever to be used in treating of speech. 

I am aware that this explanation or classification dif- 
fers from that which has been generally adopted by 
others. Some writers reverse this order entirely, repre- 
senting the B, D, G, &c., as the softer sounds and call- 
ing the P, T, C, &c., explosives, in direct violation I 
positively assert of the right action of the organs of 
speech in articulation which, as I have stated in all the 
alphabetical sounds is backwards from the organs of 
speech to the organ of sound that is from the lips tongue 
and teeth to the rima, simultaneously with the vocalisa- 
tion of the breath. The term explosive attributed to 
the P, T, C, &c., being merely the act of forcing 
the breath contrary to the natural action. I must here 
insist on this action of articulation which does not mean 
chopping the sounds into syllables but the entire control 
over them when made, and therefore also embraces the 
regulation of the breathing. It is a subject I may say 
never even hinted at by any previous writer and so far 
is a discovery of the real action of speech, and there can 
be no doubt whatever as to the result in improving the 
voice and in giving ease and freedom in delivery. The 
action of the organs of speech back on the rima at the 
time of the production of sound forms the basis of tlie 
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right management of the voice. Unless this is under- 
stood I say positively and from experience that it is 
hopeless to expect any material improvement in the 
voice itself or in the power of delivery. I may also re- 
peat that the articulating action properly applied regu- 
lates the vocalisation of the hreath. .The quality of the 
sound produced is the test whether or not the hreath 
has been forced and of this the ear is the sole guide and 
requires to be cultivated accordingly. 

As the great object is clearness and correctness of 
articulation there are many points which will conduce 
to this end if prc^rly attended to. Among them I may 
notice what it is important to observe viz., that at the final 
consonant of words the moment the speech organ has 
determined the consonant, the organ employed for the 
production of the consonant whether lips, tongue, or 
teeth, should instantly resume its normal position or, 
otherwise the sound will be prevented issuing freely 
from the mouth and thus gaining expansion and power. 
Much indistinctness of utterance is often caused by 
hanging on or grinding out as it were consonants. 

Where there are two consonants together as for in- 
stance bv, bs, bl, fl, and other combinations it will tend 
much to distinctness to prepare for pronouncing the 
second consonant simultaneously with the first, thus 
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while placing the lips together for the h, the upper 
teeth may he hrought to touch the lower lip for the v, 
and similarly with other comhinations and thus produce 
a simultaneous action. 

Much distinctness of articulation may he gained hy 
dividing syllables on the vowels in pronunciation, apart 
from their etymological construction, for instance in such 
words as softly and gladly, hy a partial division on the 
and a the second syllable will flow off smoothly, 
whereas a break would be produced by the verbal divi- 
sion on the t and d. Attention to this point will also 
facilitate the acquirement of correct pronunciation of 
Continental languages. 

One cause of the want of clearness in reading may be 
placed to the account of the common habit of skipping 
aU the little words, or at all events of slurring them over 
so that they are scarcely heai^d, as if they were of no im- 
portance in the sentence. How I would ask can any 
effective impression be made especially in reading, when 
full half of the words are thus utterly neglected in de- 
livery, and yet it will be no exaggeration to say that this 
is done in numberless instances among the Clergy in 
reading the Liturgy. Again in order to be clear and 
distinct no more of the organ required for the letter 
should be used, for instance in B the centre part of the 
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lips only should receive the pressure although the lips 
are closed, and again in La if too much of the tongue is 
applied the utterance is thick, and besides many without 
being aware of it bring the tongue into play where it 
is not at all wanted, which of itself produces indistinct- 
ness. 

: With regard to the labials B, P, and M, I have made 
the distinction of outer and inner labials and for this 
reason that as the M is more or less necessarily 
nasal, the inner labial pressure assists this natural 
production of the sound in its action on the soft palate 
and uvula, whereas the outer labial pressure which falls 
more immediately upon the rima counteracts this action. 

The lisp may always be most eflfectually produced by 
using the tongue directly against the teeth in articula- 
tion. Now the teeth ought never to be touched by the 
tongue for speech and the most ordinary attention tQ 
this rule will prevent altogether this defect which I 
believe is often resorted to or continued out of mere 
affectation. 

The non or wrong pronunciation of the R which is 
so prevalent is owing to a wrdng use of the tongue. For 
its articulation the point of the tongue should be applied 
to the fore part of .the palate near the upper front teeth 
and then made to vibrate freely. The formation of the 
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L is just the reverse, the point of the tongue is placed 
firmly in the same position as for the B but so as to 
prevent any vibratory motion. By attention to this dis- 
tinction the defect may in time be remedied, but, 
in truth this deficiency like the lisp is too often the 
result of aflFectation. 

The nasal quality of sound is produced by the stop- 
page of the nostrils and in a less degree by the thicken- 
ing of the mucous membrane lining the nostrils. In 
order to correct this defect respiration should always be 
carried on, through the nostrils and never through the 
open mouth, and by proper attention to the articulation 
the nasal tone may be overcome. Moreover when the 
nostrils are freely open they add to the sonoious quality 
of the voice for a portion of sound should always pass 
through them. 

I may here allude to provincialism. The organs 
of speech in this case have been acted upon by k process 
of imitation in early life during which the ear has become 
inured to the peculiar sounds. It is clear that what 
provincialism is to correct accent so must correct accent 
be to provincialism. One is but the converse of the 
other. In either case it is only an imitation of pro- 
nunciation and so far as provincialism is concerned it 
may be overcome by the application of the general rules 
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I have laid down for the organic formation of the letters 
of the alphabet. 

From what has been here stated it is clear that that 
part of the art of speaking which belongs to the forma- 
tion of the letters rests upon the due equilibrium between 
articulation and vocalisation. Force the voice by an 
improper use of the breath and it will certainly be weak> 
ened if not at length altogether lost for all practical pur- 
poses. When therefore so much d^ends on a know- 
ledge of the mechanism and action of the vocal organ I 
do not think I overrate the importance of the subject if 
I fitate my opinion that, the proper study and exercise 
of the voice should form a necessary part of all educa- 
tion and that to the neglect of this organ, I use the 
word in its collective sense, may be attributed the fact 
that so few excel in speaking and so many suffer as. 
Tictims when called upon to make use of the vodee as an 
clement in their professional career. 
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CHAPTER m. 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE BREATH. 

It may seem strange that the natural process of 
breathing should require any regulation. Experience 
however has proved that there is a proper way of using 
the breath during the act of speaking, and that any de- 
viation from this right action is always attended by some 
ill eflfects. The lungs occupy nearly the whole of the 
upper part of the body from the diaphragm upwards. 
In fact nearly all that is enclosed within the ribs. It must 
be clear then that an organ of such magnitude and im- 
portance in the animal economy should be under proper 
management. It is however by no means uncommon to 
find that the right action is not understood more espe- 
cially in connection with the functions of reading and 
speaking. Many are under aH impression that indi- 
viduals always breathe in a manner natural to them and 
that this whatever it may be must be to each the right 
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YfB,j. This is not by any means a natural consequence, 
on the contrary the process of breathing ought to be as 
much under regulation as any other physical action. 
In breathing the air should be inhaled always through 
the nostrils, the lungs should be filled so that the act of 
inflation should be made easily and without effort and 
felt at the back as well as the chest to the extremity 
of the ribs. If the attack of speech upon the rima is 
thoa. made according to my rules it will exercise a con- 
trol over the breatimxg: The exhalation should only be 
carried on to a limited extent so as not to exhaust the 
lungs, for there ought to be always a statical quantity of 
air left, otherwise the lungs would become collapsed and 
the process of breathing then would necessarily be 
spasmodic. This is the natural action of inhalation 
and exhalation and, any deviation from this will always 
be attended with consequences more or less affecting the 
powers of voice and of speech. 

So far however is this from being the method gene- 
rally adopted that I have found from experience the 
subject of breathing neither understood nor rightly 
acted upon. The action of respiration is too often con- 
fined to a limited expansion of the lungs at the chest 
only. In reading or speaking the air is soon exhausted 
and the breath being again taken quickly and not suffi- 
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ciently deep, the consequence is, a weight and oppression 
at the chest, a feeling of exhaustion, and where the 
hmgs are naturally weak, even spitting of hlood may 
occur. All these symptoms may be avoided by atten- 
tion to the rules I have given above for the right action 
of breathing. And it should be observed that the health 
must be materially affected, by any wrong use of so im- 
portant a function of the body. By not properly inflat- 
ing the lungs, a portion only is brought into play, this 
part is called upon to perform more than its proper 
share and also more frequently and rapidly in succes- 
sion than it would be if the whole body of the lungs 
were in operation, the part at the chest becomes there- 
fore weakened and thus is more readily acted upon by 
atmospheric changes, and also as a necessary conse- 
quence is rendered more prone and liable to disease. 

Signor Crivelli in his work on the Art of Singing 
gives the following rules for the management of the 
breath which although intended for the vocal art are 
yet equally applicable for reading and speaking — " In- 
deed the clear robust and elastic vibration of sounds 
depends on the art of breathing gently, never forc^ 
the breath in the production of the voice but always 
sparing it in such a manner that the fibres and delicate 
muscles of the soft palate and throat not being irritated 
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by any effort may become more elastic and may expand 
themselves more thoroughly into the shape of the arch 
which the extreme cavity of the hard palate represents. 
Sounds become more or less clear, sonorous and robust 
in proportion to the space in which they vibrate. Thus 
knowing how to spare and make good use of the breath 
is of the very greatest importance as fr«m this is pro- 
duced the power of producing expanding and firmly sus- 
taining the sounds — of sending forth the voice in the 
most energetic or in the most delicate manner — and of 
modulating it so as to express with true colouring what- 
ever emotion or passion the poet and composer may have 
wished to describe." Few are aware of the extent of 
the lungs or the space they occupy in the body 
The proper dilation of these even in ordinary breath- 
ing a matter affecting the health in no slight degree 
is not even attended to still less is the right manage- 
ment of the breath in speaking even thought of. Yet 
the maintenance of a due proportion or harmony 
between inhalation and exhalation forms a most import- 
ant point in speaking. For the breathing if managed 
properly will not only tend to give strength to the 
voice, but becomes a most essential element in acquiring 
the power of modulation. 

I have before stated that in arresting or attacking the 
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sounds for the purpose of converting vocalisation or 
mere voice into articulation only so much breath should 
be used as is necessaiy for the production of the sound. 
In continuing the sound the action of articulation which 
is directed backwards from the organs of speech, the 
lips the tongue and the teeth, towards the rima or 
opening of the windpipe, should be prolonged through- 
out the open sound, and, as this is requisite for every 
syllable the importance of a right understanding of 
the pronunciation of the consonants as I have already 
explained becomes evident. This action of articulation 
if correctly understood will be of material assistance 
not only in giving better effect to the sounds themselves 
but also in increasing the power of modulation so as to 
convey justly the sentiments of language, and, when 
properly performed, regulates the amount of breath re- 
quired for the sound, and, at the same time exercises a 
control over the expulsion of breath. Dr. Latham in 
his " Elementary English Grammar," says " The sounds 
that constitute language are formed by means of the 
breath passing through the throat and mouth and being 
acted upon during its passage by the tongue teeth or 
lips." If this rule was strictly followed it would have 
the effect of forcing the voice and if this explanation ia 
correct the voice after it has passed into the cavity of the 
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organs of speech and renders defective what hefore 
might have been perfect. In the observations I have 
made on the organic formation of the letters it will be 
obvious to every one that the ear must act as a guide 
and in proportion as it is more or less sensible to the 
appreciation of sounds the speech will be necessarily 
affected. It seems evident then that the cultivation of 
the ear should form an integral part in any system in- 
tended for the improvement of the functions of the 
speech organs, for, unless the ear is naturally or by cul- 
tivation rendered capable of minute distinctions of 
sound, it is diflficult to conceive how the difference of 
force in the production of the sounds can even be per- 
ceived, and if force is used as I have already shewn the 
result will be a diminution of the powers of voice if not 
of its ultimate practical loss. Again in the delivery of 
language for the expression of the various passions of 
the mind or even for the clear enunciation of a narrative, 
modifications of voice are actually necessary. In asking 
a question, in stating a proposition, in anger, in tender 
emotions, in sorrow, in joy, in prayer, nature herself 
generally adheres to certain forms of modifications of 
sound. But when speaking is required to be studied as an 
art the undulations of the voice for the conveyance of 
varied expressions must be taught, as, a part of the 
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system of speech cultivation and for this exposition 
of mental emotions the ear of course is the sole guide. 
The power of vocal modulation is thus, in a great mea- 
sure if not entirely dependent on the ear. Without this 
essential element of expression speech would he either 
monotonous or, the variations of sound as is too often 
the case he made the mere sport of caprice. 

There can he no douht then that for correct speaking 
the cultivation of the eaf should claim almost equal atten- 
tion with that of the voice itself, for, as I have just 
stated the Art of Speaking is dependent on the Art of 
Hearing. If we take the converse we find that deafuess 
or any defective condition either of the ear or of its 
various parts affects detrimentally if it does not actually 
destroy the power of utterance. Mr. Harvey in his 
Treatise — " The Ear in Health and Disease," makes the 
following very apposite remarks on the subject — " The 
mode in which dumbness results from deafness is very 
intelligible. We know that the child learns to speak by 
reproducing the sounds he hears daily, the intelligence 
is also favourably disposed to this process in the early 
stages of life. If then the ear does not seize the worda 
of the speaker the mouth cannot reproduce them. This 
fact affords the simple and obvious reason why dumb- 
ness follows deafness." Again ** The senses of sight 
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and hearing are no doubt the two most important chan- 
nels by which knowledge is acquired, a deprivation of 
the latter would seem perhaps on a cursory view to be 
a less fatal impediment to the acquisition of information 
than the former, but, when it is considered that the want 
of the sense of hearing involves with it the loss of the 
principal medium of mental intercourse * Language,' it 
becomes evident that the bar to intellectual improve- 
ment is by such a deprivation doubly augmented." If 
then the faculty of hearing has such an influence over 
that of speech as even to cause its loss, it is clear 
that by the cultivation of the ear for the purposes of 
language the powers of speaking may be very materially 
improved, and this is especially important for those who 
make speaking a part of their profession. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON CLERICAL SOBE THBOAT. 

Enough has been advanced to shew first that in 
education very little attention has been paid to the 
right management of the vocal and articulating organs, 
and secondly that among those who have treated of the 
subject a very erroneous impression is entertained rela- 
tive to their mechanical action. Unless this is under- 
stood and acted upon there can be but little hope of 
correcting the faults so often found to exist, both in the 
production of sound and in articulation and which are, 
in most cases the immediate cause of all those disorders 
of the throat prevailing among the classes whose pro- 
fessional avocations lead to long and continuous exercise 
of the vocal organs. 

In the days of lusty manhood when the body is strong 
and youthful vigour overcomes any difl&culties that may 
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arise, few think it necessary to pay attention to the voice. 
The muscles have strong power of resistance and a long 
career of wrong action may he continued without any 
apparent detriment, hut the organ thus wantonly strained 
heyond its natural powers begins at length to feel 
symptoms of derangement. A slight weakness, some- 
times soreness is felt, which is attributed to cold and 
may partially arise from that cause. To obviate this in- 
cipient weakness force is resorted to and the trachea or 
windpipe is thus constantly urged from its natural posi- 
tion. The elasticity of youth and of strong constitu- 
tions may for a long time bear up against this unnatural 
treatment without any actual feeling of oppression or 
exhaustion, but the vocal powers instead of being 
strengthened as they ought to be when exercised ac- 
cording to nature's laws become impaired and must 
eventually give way. This slight weakness and the 
eflForts made to overcome it, are renewed and increased 
until at length the voice is injured by the very means 
used for the exercise of its functions and then refuses 
to obey volition. There is no class of persons more 
liable to this derangement than members of the clerical 
profession and to what extent this may reach the fol- 
lowing remarks will point out. They are taken from 
Dr. Mackness's work " Dysphonia Clericorum." " I 
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believe," says the Author "that in the commencing 
stages of a great number of cases of this malady there 
is no organic lesion whatever in the organs of speech 
— that in fact the affection consists merely of an irri- 
tation of the investing membrane but that subse- 
quently a series of morbid changes take place such 
as congestion, relaxation, and inflammation, morbid de- 
posit, and ulceration of the follicles gradually extending 
to the submucous tissue of the parts, when, the general 
health is impaired and the tuberculous diathesis ex- 
ists, the morbid deposit may be tubercular and proba- 
bly a contemporaneous tubercular deposit may take 
place in the lungs or the disease gradually extending 
along the tracheal membrane and terminating in 
phthisis." 

This is a sad catalogue of evils to which it may be 
said a considerable body of the clerical profession is 
liable. I believe that the statement made is strictly 
correct that there is no organic lesion of the organs of 
speech, the cause is, their wrong use and application. 
In clerical throat with all its attendant consequences the 
evil arises solely from forcing the breath during the 
usual professional avocations. And when once the habit 
has been acquired, it is carried on daily during the ordi- 
nary intercourse of life, while every act of public speak- 
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ing tends to aggravate the disorder. In this condition 
the muscles of the throat become relaxed, the sounds 
of the voice are weak and husky, the articulation is ren- 
dered indistinct and the tone monotonous, and after the 
labours of the day are over, a total prostration of the 
whole system is often the consequence. Local stimu- 
lants are applied and tonics are introduced with perhaps 
occasional temporary relief but it must be evident that 
these can produce no permanent benefit unless the cause 
is removed, which can only be done by acquiring the 
right management of the voice. I have found from my 
own experience that in very many cases the rules I have 
laid down will after a time produce the required effect, 
an entire change will be effected, and as the voice by de- 
grees gains strength, the whole array of symptoms and 
evils will disappear. The remedy is simple but it is no 
less certain. 

In the event however of any disorder of the throat 
arising, for instance the enlargement of the tonsils or the 
elongation of the uvula let me recommend as a warning 
to avoid if possible any operation. It is a very common 
notion even among medical men that tonsils may be 
excised and the uvula cut off without injury, if not in- 
deed with beneficial effect. It may be certainly affirmed 
that in general the very reverse is the case. Every 
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part in connection with the highly delicate congeries of 
organs in question is most minutely sensitive, the mere 
cutting the uvula not only may, hut has in many cases 
produced positive injury, and the removal of the tonsils 
may he ranked among those operations which have heen 
styled " opprohria medicorum." The diseases will often 
he aggravated hy the use of the knife and permanent 
sore throat accompanied hy most distressing dryness of 
the parts is often a consequence. These affections 
though they may be and no doubt mostly are produced 
by a wrong use of the organs of speech may however 
partially arise from a constitution naturally weak, and 
general sanitary measures if persevered in will often be 
foimd of use, more especially if care is taken at the 
same time to acquire the right use of the organs, so that 
when any relief is obtained by these means, instead of 
being again liable to be weakened from wrong direction, 
they may on the contrary acquire by practice, additional 
strength and power and so enable the previous sufferer 
to rejoice in the full possession of his vocal powers 
by which he may successfully continue his professional 
career. 

I have laid much stress upon the effects of forcing 
the breath and the necessary train of evil consequences 
because it is the cause of all the mischief. Few are 
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aware or will believe when told, that they are using 
force, and yet, the effects will be felt in that sensation 
of, exhaustion and oppression after the exercise of the 
voice in their avocations. Another cause of this sen- 
sation may be traced to the emission of breath before 
the action of articulation is made. Setting aside the 
consideration of the absolutely necessary connection 
between articulation and vocalisation for the right pro- 
duction of sound, any emission of breath immediately 
after inhalation and before the articulating action is 
made not only affects the voice itself injuriously but 
produces also the effect of continuous aspiration during 
speaking. This is alike painful to the speaker and the 
hearer and is in reality resolvable into the same want 
of equilibrium between the act of vocalising the breath 
and the simultaneous act of attack from the organs of 
speech. 

Another point requiring notice is the habit of taking 
too full an inspiration before speaking. On this subject 
Signor Crivelli in the work already alluded to makes 
the following pertinent observations which although 
written for those who study singing is equally applicable 
for speaking — " Many believe that before commencing 
a passage of sustained sounds or of rapid divisions 
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they should take a deep inspiration not reflecting that 
by this means they must necessarily lose the power 
which they desired to gain, for, the lungs thus being in 
a state of distension and overcharged with air have a 
natural tendency to drive out the breath with force and 
rapidity, in consequence of which the singer cannot 
guide his voice with ease but is obliged to use violent 
contortions of the mouth and elongate the neck which 
will not only destroy that equal quality which every 
well-cultivated voice ought to possess, but, must inevi- 
tably obstruct the articulation, and may even occasion 
the rupture of some of the small vessels of the chest 
throat or head." 

The opinions here advanced I am aware if not 
actually opposed to, at all events differ from those 
currently received and it is ever the case with those 
who broach what may be considered new doctrines 
to be regarded suspiciously or, at all events not with 
much favour. The great importance of the subject how- 
ever, and, the dreadful catalogue of evils which arises, from 
not understanding rightly the mechanism and action of 
the vocal organ and the really simple and almost ob- 
vious and natural means to be^ adopted for relief have 
induced me to place these remarks before the public. 
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The truth or fallacy of what has heen here advanced 
may be brought to a practical test without difficulty or 
delay so that farther reasoning or argument would 
therefore be of no avail. 

I have often been asked how it is that clergymen 
should thus suffer from their professional avocations, while 
lawyers who often have to make more continuous use of 
the voice, are comparatively exempt from this disorder, 
the usual inference being, that this immunity if it exists, 
which I believe may admit of a doubt is a proof that 
lawyers understand the principles of elocution better 
than clergymen. This is a position altogether unten- 
able, both usually undergo the same system of education, 
from school to college and from thence to their different 
spheres in life. I am not aware that any preparation is 
required from the legal student in elocution, he appears 
upon his arena in much the same condition as his 
clerical compeer. There cannot therefore be any as- 
sumption of superiority from presumed better training. 
The fact is, there is no parity of position in the two 
cases. In the first place the locality is totally different. 
A court is always so arranged that the judge, the lawyers, 
and the jury form, a kind of family party, and are placed 
in such proximity that all concerned can hear under 
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almost any circumstances. The ordinary business of 
the lawyer is carried on in a colloquial manner and in- 
terrupted with many pauses. He may be always readily 
heard, for he addresses ears anxiously waiting his 
every word. If he infuses occasionally some energy 
into his speech, it admits only of a little elevation of 
voice. The clergyman on the contrary has usually 
a large space for the exercise of his functions, he 
addresses ordinarily audiences partly willing partly 
careless, he raises his voice hoping that all may 
hear, the very effort to be heard produces, a habit of 
forcing which remains when the occasion has passed 
away, and in many instances ends in marring the voice 
altogether. 

It may be urged that the lawyer is engaged six days 
in the week while the clergyman only exercises his 
vocal organs on one day. To this it may be said that 
there are but few of the legal professioji who have at- 
tained that eminence so as to be retained incessantly, and 
moreover there is also the long vacation for recruiting 
the exhausted powers. While the occupation of the 
clergy is continuous throughout the year, and in all 
large towns or in populous neighbourhood^ the services 
are not confined to one day in the week. I think I have 
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thus shown that the cases are wholly different, and that 
taking the general average of hoth occupations it must 
he admitted from the comparisons just instituted that 
the lawyer is not put to the same test or trial as the 
memher of the clerical profession. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

ON WEAKNESS AND LOSS OF VOICE. 

There is a notion prevalent that many conditions of 
voice are natural and inherent, and are consequently as 
it were a part of the individual system. Now with re- 
gard to the voice this is not the case. Of those who 
suffer from weakness of voice, or who find a difficulty 
in any continued exercise of the vocal organs in speak- 
ing or reading, it. may he said in most cases the cause is, 
a wrong action of the vocal organ, the hreath. is forced 
or it may be taken too rapidly and spasmodically, or the 
lungs may never be properly filled so as to hav.e 
a power in reserve for the articulation to act upon. 
Any of these causes may produce the weakness that is con- 
sidered as a natural quality. Again weakness of voice 
may and often does result from an entire misapprehen- 
sion of the functions of the vocal organ. For instance 
I have known educated persons who from hearing of 
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*« chest voice " have imagined, that by some mysterious 
process the sounds of the voice proceed from the chest 
rather are made in the lungs, with such an idea it almost 
follows as a consequence that there must be a wrong 
action of breathing, which of itself produces the weak- 
ness. The effort to speak as from the chest, on the sup- 
position that the voice proceeds from that internal part 
can only result in the breath being expelled with some 
force and pressure and of course the power of articula- 
tion is very much restrained. It will be easily under- 
stood from these observations how there may be an 
apparent weakness of voice. At the same time that the 
organs may be capable of considerable power if used in 
the proper manner. This however is a position not 
understood, and not only so, but there is difficulty in 
persuading persons that the weakness arises from force 
applied, because they are not conscious themselves 
of using it, and indeed they may be always striving as 
they imagine to avoid all force, but I maintain that weak- 
ness of voice is not inherent and in fact is almost always 
produced, and can be overcome with very ordinary atten- 
tion to the rules I have laid down. In persons even of 
delicate constitutions and where there may be even an 
hereditaiy tendency to weakness, there is no necessity 
for the want of power that is often displayed. It always 
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arises from one or other of the causes I have indicated 
and may I believe with care and attention be very 
much modified so as to produce an amelioration of the 
tendency especially when combined with judicious 
medical treatment. I have entered on this subject else- 
where. 

With reference to loss of voice I have introduced the 
subject from the circumstance of a remarkable case 
which came under my care. An American gentleman 
from Milwaukie in the State of Wisconsin aged about 
26, was afflicted with the loss of voice arising principally 
from the efforts made in earlier life to overcome the 
defect of stammering. These efforts produced an 
enlargement of the tonsils and a thorough relaxation 
and derangement of all the muscles at the back of the 
throat. One of the tonsils had been removed by exci- 
sion, the stammering according to his statement had 
been partially overcome but he was left in a deplorable 
state. Whenever he attempted to speak, the pain was 
so great and lasted so long that at length he was 
reduced to total silence and took to writing down with a 
pencil whatever he might wish to communicate, on 
strips of paper which he always carried about with him 
for the purpose, he had tried medical treatment but in 
vain. In this condition he was recommended to try a 
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voyage to this country with the hope of deriving benefit 
from it, not finding however the relief he was led to ex- 
pect, shortly after his arrival he came to me. 

At our first interview the conversation if I may so 
call it so far as he was concerned, was carried on by 
means of his pencil and paper, these scraps he left 
behind him on my table. After his departure my first 
impulse was to throw them into the fire, but it occurred 
to me that the case was so peculiar that I was induced 
to keep them as interesting records. The purport of 
these jottings was that he had lost his voice for some 
years, and that his health was broken and his nerves 
shattered, that the attempt to speak even for the space 
of ten minutes was always followed by great pain in the 
throat for many days, it would then subside but always 
returned when he again spoke, that he had hoped 
much from the voyage but was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

On an appointed day he came somewhat sceptical I 
believe as to any possible relief he might obtain. I ex- 
plained to him my system of articulation, and showed 
him that if the sounds of the voice were produced ac- 
cording to my rules there need be no fear of recurring 
pain. He made the essay and found accordingly that if 
the sounds were made without effort there was no pain. 
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bie tried again and again and still not feeling any incon- 
venience even, as he had anticipated he was em- 
holdened to continue, and the result of his first 
lesson was that he read aloud a leading article 
from the " Times *' of the day Notwithstanding this 
long trial of his powers he did not complain of 
any pain, hut only that he felt a kind of numhness 
at the hack of the mouth, especially at the part where 
the tonsil had heen removed. This success altogether 
unlooked for on his part encouraged him, he went away 
to come again on the day following hut one, and then 
read out with much improvement in tone and power and 
for a longer period. From this time he gave up his 
pencil jottings and relied entirely on his voice. He 
stated that although he spoke and read frequently he 
only occasionally felt a slight recurrence of the pain 
which generally suhsided with rest, hut as the organs 
acquired strength the pain ceased entirely and in the 
course of ahout one month from the day he first came 
to me he had thoroughly recovered his lost powers of 
speech, the entire period was from December 4th 1868 
to January 3rd 1869. He left me then with the inten- 
tion of taking a short tour on the Continent and of then 
returning to his native country. These plans were how- 
ever deranged, he was taken seriously ill in Paris and 
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was detained there about six weeks, this was a severe 
trial for the voice but he retained throughout his full 
power of speech. On his recovery he returned to 
England some time in the March following and I saw 
him again and certainly the voice had not only retained 
its power but had improved. He shortly afterwards left me 
to take his departure homewards. To complete the ac- 
count of this remarkable case I may add that I subse- 
quently received a letter from him dated in the May follow- 
ing in which he makes the remarks I here subjoin. 

" My own case has surprised all my friends and all 
others that I have told it to. Having to tell a good 
many long stories about my tour I find myself often 
'getting fatigued and consequently careless, but I know 
how to correct all thab and I know that I shall soon 
have a better voice than I ever had before." 

I have introduced this case to show what may be 
effected by a proper method of regulating the organs of 
speech, for if successful in so unpromising an instance, 
in all minor cases of weakness, relaxation of the parts or 
sore throat arising as it always does from forcing, it is evi- 
dent that there is every prospect not only of relief but of 
speedy relief. I must confess I was myself surprised at 
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the shortness of time in which the cure was effected, as I 
had given him no hope of the kind. I think the record of 
this case is important, and goes to prove what I have en- 
deavoured to establish that with reference to the voice, a 
knowledge of the natural action of the vocal organs will 
effect results entirely beyond • the reach of any medical 
treatment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE BEMEDIAL EFFECTS OF READING ALOUD. 

SiE Henry Holland in his " Medical Notes " makes 
the following observations : — 

" Might not more be done in practice towards the 
prevention of pulmonary disease as well for the improve- 
ment of health by expressly exercising the organs of 
respiration that is by practising according to some method 
those actions of the body through which the chest is al- 
ternately in part filled or emptied of air ? Though sug- 
gestions to this effect occur in some of our best works on 
consumption as well as in the writings of certain Conti- 
nental physicians they have hitherto had less than their 
due influence and the principle as such is little recog- 
nised or brought into general application In truth 
common usage takes for the most part a directly opposite 
course and under the notion or pretext of quiet seeks to 
repress all direct exercise of this important function in 
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those who are presumed to have any tendency to pulmo- 
nary disorders." — Holland's Medical Notes, Chapter xx., p. 
422. 

I have introduced this quotation in order to show the 
importance of the exercise of respiration as a matter affect- 
ing the general health. But the exercise of respiration 
will not alone be of so much avail unless accompanied 
by a systematic use of the vocal organs and upon this 
point I may again quote from the same authority : — 

'* As respects the modes of exercising the respiration 
they should be various to suit the varying powers and 
exigencies of the patient. The " Clara Lectio " is one 
of very ancient recommendation the good effects of which 
are not limited to this object alone. It might be well 
indeed were the practice of distinct recitation such as 
implies a certain effort of the organs beyond that of ordi- 
nary speech more generally used in early life and con- 
tinued as a habit or exercise by those especially whose 
chests are weak and who cannot sustain stronger exer- 
tions. Even singing may for the same reasons be 
allowed in many of those cases but within much narrower 
limits and under more cautious notice of the effects. If 
such caution be duly used as to posture, articulation, and 
the avoidance of all excess, these exercises of the voice 
may be rendered as salutary to the organs of respiration 
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as they are agreeable in their influence on the ordinary 
voice. The common course of education is much at fault 
in this respect. If some small part of the time given to 
crowding facts on the mind not yet prepared to receive 
or retain them were employed, in fashioning and improv- 
ing the organs of speech under good tuition and with 
suitable subjects of recitation, both body and mind would 
often gain materially by the substitution." 

'* One or two remarkable cases are known to me where 
a constitutional tendency to asthma showing itself in 
early life has been subdued to a great extent and without 
aknbiguity as to the effect by thus tasking the chest on 
certain regulated efforts of which recitation formed a 
part. However obscure the cause of this disorder I 
doubt not that more might be done in prevention of its 
attacks by methods thus applied and sedulously con- 
tinued. The great difficulty in making such means 
of avail is that of obtaining due persistence in their 
use. 

Admitting the truth of these remarks it must be 
evident that it is not the mere reading that will be bene- 
ficial so much as the method of reading. The frequency 
of throat disease among those whose avocations lead 
them to the constant use of the organs of speech is 
sufficient to prove that something more than ordinary 
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reading is required to produce any good effect. If 
" Clara Lectio " is to be of any avail it must be under- 
taken on right principles. On this point I must refer 
the reader to the principles I have laid down, for, the 
right method of attacking the sound by which all effort 
is^ avoided, can be the only one adopted for the cure of 
any affections of the lungs. The muscles of the throat 
by proper exercise become strengthened and a beneficial 
influence is thus extended to all contiguous parts. K 
reading is undertaken upon these principles it may have 
the effect of arresting the tendency to pulmonary affec- 
tions more especially if the lungs are also brought into 
active operation by a wholesome process of inspiration 
and expiration. 

Generally speaking where there is any constitutional' 
delicacy of the lungs, respiration is carried on for the 
most part very irregularly. The breath is taken spasmo- 
dically and very often with the lips open, this necessarily 
produces a dryness of the mouth and throat, which aggra- 
vates any tendency to cough, and may indeed sometimes 
cause the cough. Besides when the breath is taken in 
short and quick succession, the ordinary habit when 
there is any tendency to pulmonary affection, a small 
portion of the lungs only is brought into action, and this 
portion is thus forced into unnatural activity which 
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must be injurious at any time but especially so where 
there is any hereditary weakness. Again any impulsive 
act of breathing is sure to be followed by exhausting the 
air from the lungs, the inspiration is then spasmodic 
and the air must be expelled with effoii;, inducing an 
injurious irregularity of action. The effect is a sense 
of weight and oppression at the chest accompanied by a 
feeling of bodily prostration. Such an action carried on 
as it is incessantly must necessarily produce increased 
weakness in an organ already predisposed to disease. 
To counteract this tendency arid to give strength 
to the lungs, the breathing should be carried on 
slowly and smoothly with a sufiGlcient inflation of the 
lungs so as to be felt not only at the chest but 
at the back also, for the lungs occupy nearly all the 
space comprised within the ribs, the breath should 
also always be taken through the nose and not 
through the mouth, for if the mouth is kept closed 
there will always be suflBcient moisture from sali- 
vary secretion which will diminish any tendency to 
cough, the breath should be expired slowly and without 
any force, the moment any compression is felt at the 
chest it is a proof of force recurring, and the act of expira- 
tion should instantly cease so as to avoid the spasmodic 
action, and the breath taken again slowly, and with 
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proper inflation of the lungs. A little practice will 
render this easy and it will soon become a habit. If to 
this is added the " Clara lectio " or a proper system of 
reading great benefit will be derived, not only relieving 
the pain and oppression at the chest but materially 
strengthening the lungs and the voice, and by steady 
perseverance any tendency to pulmonary affection may 
be modified and perhaps be altogether relieved, or at all 
events postponed with a hope and prospect of ultimate 
recovery. I have had much experience of the benefits 
of " Clara Lectio " among those who have consulted 
me and I may say that in every case it has been 
attended with considerable benefit when previously 
much weakness had been felt and often much pain en- 
dured. 

In certain stages of deafiiess the exercise of reading 
is also very important as a remedial means, for, where 
deafness exists the speech is affected and when through 
proper treatment the deafiiess is alleviated the Amctions 
of speech are often left in an imperfect state. In this 
case the right direction of the organs of speech in reading 
may produce very salutary effects and react beneficially 
on the organs of hearing. Mr. Harvey in his treatise 
" On the Throat " p. 97 obseiTes " The intimate con- 
nexion between the faculties of hearing and of speech 
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must appear most obvious when we consider that the 
child learns to speak by the power he has of imitating 
those sounds he is in the daily habit of hearing, whence 
it follows that the functions of the organs of speech 
being entirely subservient to those of hearing when the 
organ of hearing discharges its duties imperfectly the 
organ of speech must also discharge its functions but 
imperfectly. In fact as we hear so do we strive to speak 
and it is from the power we possess of imitating the 
sounds which we hear that the power of speaking is 
derived." 

I have thought it necessary to call especial attention 
to this subject. Medical authority is unquestionably in 
favour of a proper use of the organs of speech as a reme- 
dial measure in many cases where other treatment can be 
of no avail. The suggestions made by those from whom 
I have quoted above are worthy of a trial at least. Under 
any circumstance there is this to be considered that if 
*' Clara Lectio " is not of avail in all cases it may be 
in some, and, even in those cases where no beneficial 
(sffects are experienced there is the negative advantage 
that no possible harm can result. 
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PAET n. 

' CHAPTER' I. 

ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Since then it is manifest that the proper understand- 
ing of the functions of the vocal organ is essential to 
the development of the Art of Speaking I now propose 
briefly to inquire into the origin and construction of 
the English language — a study unfortunately but too 
often neglected in our public schools and universities. 
Long use has reconciled us to the exclusive culture of 
the Dead Languages, and, Greek and Latin have ]^ad a 
full, if not more than their share of attention. I would 
not be understood as detracting from their importance, 
but, a man's native language ought also to be included 
in the general list of studies and not be left as it now is 
to be taken up or neglected according to his own dispo- 
sition and fancy. 
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The English language may stand a comparison with 
any of the modem languages. It may not be so soft as 
the Italian, so broadly expressive as the German, or, so 
colloquial as the French, but it has powers, range, and 
beauties of its own which make ample compensation for 
those qualities it may not possess, and among them I 
claim for it a great power of expression in speaking 
from its monosyllabic character. It seems to have been 
determined as a language about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century when the English became an amal- 
gamated nation and has been divided by some into these 
three epochs namely — " old English from Henry III. to 
Richard II., middle English from Richard II. to 
Elizabeth, and modem English from the time of James 
I." The effect of the Norman invasion upon our 
Anglo-Saxon language Mr. Campbell observes " was 
like that of a great inundation which at first buries 
the face of the landscape under its waters but which 
at last subsiding leaves behind it the elements of 
new beauty and fertility." The first effect was to 
degrade the Anglo-Saxon tongue to the exclusive use 
of the inferior classes, though thus reduced it still sur- 
vived, but, disappeared as the language of superior life 
and public business. About the middle of the thirteenth 
century as I have observed when the dawn of liberty 
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made its appearance above the horizon the genius of 
the native tongue prevailed and " subdued to Saxon 
grammar and construction the numerous Noiman words 
which had found their way into the language." The 
English may thus be considered a compound of two 
lingual elements — the Anglo-Saxon and Norman and 
through these of the Gothic and Latin. The Norman 
being derived from the Jjatin, while the Anglo-Saxon is 
a branch of the Gothic. By this combination it first 
received the germ of poetry and gained a wealth and 
compass of expression which it would probably have not 
otherwise obtained. 

The English being thus in its essence the offspring 
of two languages of diverse origin seems admirably 
adapted to absorb whatever comes within its reach, and, 
it has in consequence become since a mixture of nearly 
all the modem European languages. This facility of 
adoption has by some been considered a reproach — I 
think without reason for it still retains its Anglo-Saxon 
basis though it has dropped the Saxon inflections and 
the additions when firmly incorporated only increase 
its richness and expressiveness. Being thus settled into 
the character of a language, it has been improved and 
enriched by the genius of its authors from the time of 
Chaucer whose writings tended materially to establish 
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and consolidate it. After the lapse of two cen- 
turies a great luminary rises up before us — the " im- 
mortal Shakespepre " — by whom our language seemed 
as it were to have been elevated and placed on a pedes- 
tal for succeeding generations to look at and admire. 
When we consider that a Spenser was his contemporary, 
our admiration of the power of one individual to 
establish a language which after three centuries still 
regards him as its starting-point can only be exceeded 
by the genius displayed in the writings themselves. 
The English has here made its stand, for if, we look 
back through the intervening time and examine the 
style of the many celebrated works since bequeathed to 
us, the language will be found substantially the same. 
Nor indeed does any further development seem neces- 
sary except such as may arise from the requirements of 
science. It must be confessed however that science 
has not added to the euphony of the language and there 
is some danger of marring the vernacular idiom by the 
very means adopted to extend its power. 

Let us now contemplate the English language as we 
find it and ascertain what has been done for its advance- 
ment in our own day. For a long time the authority 
of our great lexicographer almost annihilated inquiry 
into its etymology and construction, and, it was not 
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until Home Tooke in his Diversions of Purley opened 
out new sources of information that any attempt was 
made to gain an intimate and thorough understanding 
of the force and power of expression of which the 
language was capable. 

Mr. Tooke clearly proved that " all words even those 
that are expressive of the nicest operations of our minds 
were originally borrowed from the objects of external 
perception" — a very curious circumstance in the his- 
tory of language and of the human mind itself. He also 
shewed that many words are merely abbreviations or the 
signs of other words. Now these abbreviations as Mr. 
Tooke observes " are the wheels of language the wings 
of Mercury," consequently they have if * possible a 
greater significance even than those words which are 
the original signs of ideas. These abbreviations if 
rightly understood ought to have a marked influence in 
giving power of expression in the delivery of language. 
And although Mr. Tooke may not be considered a safe 
authority as an etymologist to him belongs the great 
merit of having demonstrated that all the parts of 
speech including those which grammarians have often 
considered as expletives and unmeaning particles may 
be resolved into noims and verbs, but, that they have 
been reduced to another form for the purpose of giving 
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i¥ings to the expression of thought The etymology of 
such words will therefore be not only a true guide to 
the import of the words themselves but it will do more. 
If it is made the basis Of elocution it will give force 
to the language and at the same time add greatly 
to the power of delivery, by, placing in a proper light 
all those apparently insignificant words upon which 
it is evident the power of the language in speaking 
depends. 

An example will best explain my meaning. I will 
therefore select one from the Lord's Prayer so that it 
may be familiar to all. *' And forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive them that trespass against us." Now 
this sentence is clearly conditional, the word m 
according to Tooke is an article and has the meaning 
of " it, that, which " it therefore stands for " which 
trespasses" and is an abbreviation doing away with 
the necessity of repetition, it has therefore almost the 
force of a sentence in itself and having immediate refer- 
ence to the preceding sentence in the delivery be- 
longs to it, a pause being made after the word and not 
before as is usually done. This will give it sufficient em- 
phasis and at the same time not only adds force to the 
expression but also explains its ovfn meaning. I will 
now take the sentence that follows ''And lead us 
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not into temptation, but deliver us from evil." This 
sentence is generally read as if it comprised two parts, 
whereas in reality it is but one being conditional 
in its meaning and connected by the word but. 
Now this word according to Tooke is the imperative 
of an Anglo-Saxon verb beonutan or beutan or betan 
to be out that is to set aside. It is an abbreviation 
and connects the two parts of the sentence thus — " And 
lead us not into temptation but (setting this aside) de- 
liver us from evil/' the force of the whole passage being 
this, not only " lead us not into temptation, but, setting 
this aside in addition also, deliver us from evil " and 
the word thus seems to give greater power for we 
may add also even the suspicion of evil for the sentence 
may be made to carry this additional meaning. The 
force of the language in both these sentences is clearly 
brought out, the word as in the one case and but in the 
other, being abbreviations should be taken in connection 
with the first parts of each sentence, and, by a slight 
pause being made after them in the delivery the true 
meaning is made palpable and additional power is gained 
in reading. I shall however enter more fully into this 
subject in the following chapters. 

I will now give a brief recapitulation. I have treated 
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of the formation and functions of the vocal organ. I 
have entered minutely into the organic formation of 
the letters of the alphabet as a principal point in the 
development of the functions of the vocal organ itself. 
I have shewn also that the ear should be cultivated for 
the improvement of the voice, the impoi-tance of the 
proper management of the breath and pointing out the 
very serious consequences which must follow any 
material deviation from those natural laws upon which 
the whole system is based, and, finally the combination 
and application of these as a basis for those rules which 
ought to guide the speaker or reader in the delivery 
of language. And I am the more desirous of being 
understood on this point, my object being to shew that 
elocution and a fine style of reading are not a sort 
of heaven-bom inspiration in individuals, but, that the 
knowledge of the first elements as I have here pointed 
out are essential and requisite as a preliminary step. 
It is no argiunent to say that some may speak and 
read well without attending to such minutiae, but, the 
number from the general complaint of bad delivery 
must be very few. The real question is would they 
or would they not if the principles of speaking and 
elocution are rightly understood have done much better, 
or, it may be if they could produce no greater effect upon 
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others, they would decidedly effect what they do with 
much greater ease to themselves. 

It is strange that in this country where more than 
in any other I may say a necessity for public speaking is 
requisite that there is literally no school. Neither at 
Oxford or Cambridge is speaking made a part of educa- 
tion. Men intended for the Church or the Bar are 
never made to understand that there is a right and a 
wrong method of making use of the organs of speech. 
The foundation of the faculty is entirely mechanical hut 
like every other faculty it requires both culture and care 
to prepare the organs for the expression of language. 
Many however are apt to imagine that the consideration 
of words is beneath them. They wish to be orators at 
once or think that the power of declamation depends 
upon impulse, and, that good speaking and correct and 
elegant reading are within any one's reach at option. 
We need but point in answer to our Pulpit readers and 
Parliamentary orators. 

I have entered thus minutely into many parts con- 
nected with Speech because, it is only by strict atten- 
tion to minute points and to the rules laid down that 
the subject can be thoroughly understood, so as to pro- 
duce the required result of expansive power of voice 
imd clear and distinct utterance without effort. In fact 
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the management of the voice is a subject which appears 
to have met with little attention, yet, upon a right un- 
derstanding of it depends not only the elements of 
speech but elocution itself, for, without a knowledge of 
the proper use of the organs of delivery the full power 
of speech cannot be obtained. All examples of the most 
successful of ancient and modem speakers go to shew 
the attention paid to such preliminary considerations 
even though the principles may not have been cor- 
rect, and, my endeavour has been to establish a perma- 
nent basis founded on natural principles, the importance 
of which must be obvious to all to whom Speech forms 
an element in their professional career. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELY's VIEWS CONSIDERED. 

It seems strange that the cultivation of the Art of 
Speaking which at one time received so much attention 
should suhsequently for so long a period have been 
utterly neglected; and, if revived in these later days only 
under auspices by no means encouraging. The circum- 
stances of the times when a Demosthenes or a Cicero 
could by the power of speech alone command attention 
were no doubt favourable to the development of this art. 
Under the mental despotism of bigotry and absolutism 
which belonged to the middle ages, freedom of speech 
was of course impossible and hence the art languished, 
for, it is in free states alone that it can flourish. Assum- 
ing this then as an axiom to what are we to attribute 
the absence of this art in a country like England whose 
very existence depends on this liberty if not licence of 
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speech. Where on every occasion whether in the 
Senate, the Pulpit, or the Bar, where at every event 
puhlic or private ^* Speaking " seems almost a necessity, 
yet, there is no school for its cultivation. 

It is perhaps not difficult to account for this negation 
^and many circumstances might he adduced which no 
doubt concur to bring about this state of things. There 
are some who think that internal impulse at the time of 
speaking is a sufficient guide. Others imagine that the 
study of words and their delivery is beneath them. 
Others get a settled idea that the power of speaking is a 
natural gift and consequently unattainable by any pre- 
vious preparation. From those who trust to the impulse 
of the moment there is nothing to be expected but 
coarseness and incoherence. If the study of language 
is beneath any one its correct delivery will never be 
attained. To those who hold the power of speech to be 
a natural gift, it may be answered that it is^ no more so 
than any other faculty which may be improved by culti- 
vation. The experience of the past proves this ifor 
from the time of Demosthenes to the present those who 
have excelled have done so only through hard labour 
and perseverance. They have studied not only the 
power of language but also its correct delivery. Every 
inflection of voice has been a matter of thought, every 
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point for expression has been duly weighed. An indi- 
vidual who has thus studied shows himself ready and 
prepared even when called on suddenly to speak. 
Like a painter who has reached the highest point of his 
art the roughest sketch betrays the hand of the master. 
And so it is with him who has acquired the Art of 
Speaking, for whatever the occasion, a few words spoken 
show the presence of the orator. 

It is a common observation , that a good speaker or 
reader is rarely to be found. If some few do excel it 
only strengthens this general position, and, the reason is 
obvious there is no attention paid to the cultivation of 
the voice or, to its right use in delivery. At schools in 
this country everything is taught but the mother tongue 
and its correct pronunciation. And a man is thus left 
in after life should circumstances throw himdnto a pro- 
fession requiring the use of the voice to do the best he 
can with all the imperfections and inequalities he has 
grown up with. It is true we have a system of set 
speeches at many of our public schools, but, no one will 
be found to say that a boy who may have excelled in a 
set speech will from that circumstance as a basis attain 
to any eminence as a speaker. There is no need how- 
ever to expatiate further, the want of correct delivery is 
generally admitted, and public attention has lately been 
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directed to this deficiency from the great and acknowledged 
extension of the evil. The subject is one which has 
occupied my attention for many years but, I have hitherto 
been deterred from giving publicity to my views, know- 
ing that they were opposed to those generally received 
but, the public avowal of the evil shows by inference that 
something is wanting. The rules hitherto given have 
not been found sufficient. I hope I shall not be consi- 
dered presumptuous if I say that what I here advance 
will fill up this want and, that the rules I lay down will 
be generally applicable for all who wish to acquire a 
right method of delivery. 

There is an idea prevalent that in speaking or reading 
no attention is to be paid to the voice. That such an 
impression should exist is not to be wondered at since 
it has received the sanction of very high authority. In 
Archbishop Whately's volume on Khetoric the subject 
of Elocution is introduced separately. Throughout this 
part his Grace laboui's to establish a rule that the voice 
ought to be ignored, that is, in speaking the organs of 
speech are to be lost sight of and forgotten. This is , 
almost the sole point insisted on in this part on elocu- 
tion and for which his Grace takes credit on account of its 
originality. It is as much as to propose to a player on the 
violin or any other instrument that he must forget his 
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instrument in his performance. A proposition needing 
only to be mentioned to show its absurdity, yet, this is 
the position his Grace aims wholly to establish. That 
the subject matter should receive full attention must of 
course be obvious, but, so ought the delivery and, the . 
voice is the instrument of delivery. To recur to the 
simile his Grace's proposition is, as if a player should 
attend only to the notes and not to his instrument, the 
medium alone by which the notes are made intelligible 
and the intended effect produced. 

As however this dictum of Archbishop Whately's 
stands at the very threshold of the subject it will be 
necessary to consider on what foundation it rests. His 
Grace puts the case thus. " The object of correct read- 
ing is to convey to the hearers through the medium of 
the ear what is conveyed to the reader by the eye, to 
put them in the same situation with him who has the 
book before him, to exhibit to them in short by the voice 
not only each word but also all the stops, paragraphs, 
italic characters, notes of interrogation, &c, which his 
. sight presents to him. Impressive reading superadds 
to this some degree of adaptation of the tones of the 
voice to the character of the subject and of the style." 

" But speaking, i. e. natural speaking when the 
speaker is uttering his own sentiments and is thinking 
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exclusively of them has something in it distinct from all 
this, it conveys by the sounds which reach the ear the 
idea that what is said is the immediate effusion of the 
speaker's own mind which he is desirous of imparting to 
others. A decisive proof of this is that if any one over- 
hears the voice of a stranger suppose in the next room 
without being able to catch the sense of what is said, he 
will hardly ever be for a moment at a loss to decide 
whether he is reading or speaking, and this though the 
hearer may not be one who ever paid any critical 
attention to the various modulations of the human voice. 
So wide is the difference of the tones employed on 
l^ese two occasions be the subject what it may." 

From the passages quoted above it certainly appears 
that his Grace adopts the view that in speaking a man 
necessarily falls into a natural manner, while in reading 
he uses an artificial one and, then his Grace lays down 
this law. " The practical rule then to be adopted in 
conformity with the principles here maintained is not 
only to pay no studied attention to the voice but studi- 
ously to withdraw the attention from it and to dwell as 
intently as possible on the sense, trusting to nature to 
suggest spontaneously the proper emphases and tones. 
Many persons are so far impressed with the truth of the 
doctrine here inculcated as to acknowledge that it is a 
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great fault in a reader to be too much occupied with 
thoughts respecting his own voice, and thus they think 
to steer a middle course between opposite extremes, but 
it should be remembered that this middle course en- 
tirely nullifies the whole advantage proposed by the 
plan recommended. A reader is sure to pay too much 
attention to his voice not only if he pays no attention at 
all but if he does not strenuously labour to withdraw his 
attention from it altogether." 

Now as to delivery which after all that is here 
advanced is the sole point at issue, the question has 
really nothing whatever to do with any supposed differ- 
ence as between reading and speaking nor, whether, a 
man when delivering his own sentiments as, in speaking 
uses a natural manner or, in reading an artificial one, 
allowing for a moment even that this is the case but, 
the real object in speaking or reading is, to do so in 
the best manner possible which according to his 
Grace's " practical rule " can only be done by ignoring 
the voice altogether. Now the fallacy in this reasoning 
is, that a natural manner does not depend upon any 
supposed difference between reading aad speaking but 
whether the reader or speaker uses the organs of speech 
in the natural manner. This is by no means a conse- 
quence of speaking spontaneously as his Grace assumes. 
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The right management of the organs of speech must be 
acquired just like that of any other physical faculty, and 
I assume the fact which may be amply borne out by 
the experience of most men, that the proper use of these 
organs is not an ordinary acquirement. A man grows 
up and speaks, as daily examples will testify, in a maimer 
which shows at once that the natural action is certainly 
not understood, and, when he speaks his own sentiments 
he then falls spontaneously into those irregularities of 
style and manner imbibed in youth and now become to 
him uncontrollable habits. Yet according to the argu- 
ment of Archbishop Whately this is the natural maimer 
and is moreover the manner by which " a man will be 
in the way of indefinitely improving himself in after 
life." 

Let us carry out his Grace's reasoning to its necessary 
consequences. And for this purpose it is right tb go 
to the proper source for the natural manner in the un- 
sophisticated countryman. Will any one say that in 
this instance the organs of speech are rightly used? 
Again taking the aggregate even of those that are called 
the educated classes, in the majority of instances can it 
be said that the voice is ever used according to the in- 
tention of nature in the formation of the organ, yet, this 
is the basis upon which his Grace relies for indefinite 
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improvement in after life. The truth is most people in 
this country are left to themselves to form their own 
method of speech. The right management of the voice 
has no place in education, and hence, the principal cause 
of so much had speaking and especially of so much had 
reading (as the charge lies mostly against the clergy), is 
the very point which his grace takes so much pains to 
inculcate, the voice has been ignored too effectually and 
the error lies I affirm in thus ignoring the voice instead 
of insisting upon acquiring a perfect command over it. 
The speaker or reader would then be at no trouble to 
think about his delivery for, having a control over the 
oiigans of speech he can always make use of his power 
to the best advantage. According however to Arch- 
bishop Whately*s views, Hodge the ploughman must 
be the best speaker for he always utters his own senti- 
ments and in the natural manner, that is, he ignores 
the voice for, he knows nothing about it. And the tale 
told of the ploughman turned preacher answers all his 
Grace's necessary conditions, who on being thus ad- 
dressed " Why I hear you have taken to preach when 
you can't even read" replied "No, mother reads, I 
'spounds." Now surely in Hodge's expositions we 
should have the two presumed great desiderata, a spon- 
taneous utterance of sentiments and the natural manner. 
It 18 enough. Behold his Grace's model speaker. 
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At chapter II. section 5 his grace in remarking on the 
department of education observes that the sounds uttered 
are then only to be attended to, when, they are such as 
ought to be corrected in ordinary conversation for, 
"many young persons have habits, and such as not 
seldom grow up with them either of an indistinct pro- 
nunciation which makes the vowels audible while the 
consonants are slurred, or, of dropping the voice towards 
the close of a sentence so as to be nearly inaudible, or, 
of rising into a scream, or, of too rapid and hurried an 
utterance or of some provincial vulgarity &c. all such 
faults should as has been said be corrected not in read- 
ing only but in ordinary speaking." Now what does all 
this mean but the cultivation of the voice. K through 
instruction these defects are removed what is it but 
that the speaker has so far gained the command over his 
voice, not that the voice is forgotten or lost sight of. 
Nor does this imply that having overcome these defects 
and by strict attention the utterance is improved that 
the reading is then necessarily artificial yet this is his 
Grace's inference who thus continues. " But on the 
other hand all those faults of delivery which though 
common in reading do not occur in ordinary speaking 
constitute a distinct class and must be carefully indeed 
corrected but in a totally different manner, for hardly 
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any one in ordinary conversation speaks as if lie did not 
understand or did not really mean what he is saying. 
In reference therefore to correct reading (in respect of 
the sense) and impressive reading such as shall convey 
the true import and full force of what is said, the appeal 
must he made to the learner's own mind and his 
attention should he drawn from the sound to the sense 
of what he is reading, and the instructor should give 
admonitions when needed not as in the other case, hy 
saying you have pronounced that word wrong pronounce 
it so-and-so or you read too quick &c. hut read that 
passage as if you understood it, read this suitably 
to a command, that to an interrogation, to express the 
scorn, the exultation, the earnestness of that passage as 
if you were expressing such a feeling of your own in 
your own words." This passage contains all the rules 
his Grace vouchsafes to give as to delivery. Assuming 
their correctness how are they to be cairied out except 
solely by strict attention to the voice ? A command, an 
interrogation, earnestness, exultation if conveyed at all 
must be by varying inflections of voice. There is no 
other conceivable way than by a modulation of the 
tones and it is self-evident that a speaker who wishes 
to give his meaning correctly can only do so to the 
best advantage by strict and particular attention to the 
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voice. The expression depends entirely upon a modi- 
fication of the sounds and the proposal to effect this 
object by his Grace's ** practical rule " of ignoring the 
voice is I maintain utterly unintelligible. If mere 
motion of the will is suflBcient then every one has the 
power and ought to speak correctly. The practical 
answer to all these assumptions is the fact, that of the 
legion who attempt to become speakers scarcely one 
succeeds. 

Again at Chapter III. and at the conclusion of section 
5 his Grace observes " the credit on the contrary of 
having a fine elocution is to be obtained at the expense 
of a very moderate share of pains though at the expense 
also inevitably of much of the force of what is said." 
If fine elocution is to be so easily obtained how is it 
that so few possess the power. A fine elocution is the 
aim of every speaker and reader and if only requiring a 
moderate share of pains we ought to abound with fine 
specimens. What is the fact? a formidable array of 
failures. It would be useless to pursue this matter 
further. If fine elocution is to be gained by a negation 
of the voice and by a very moderate share of pains, orators 
would spring up like mushrooms. Where are they? 
Why do they not appear in support of his Grace's 
originality of view ? 
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I think I may assume that this position of ignoring 
the voice is altogether untenable if carried to its neces- 
sary consequences. Yet this is the principal point 
insisted on in this famous chapter on elocution. Now 
I contend that as regards delivery it is a mere waste of 
words to suppose cases of distinction between reading 
and speaking. A person when he intends to speak, 
speaks, when he intends to read, reads. And the differ- 
ence is, that a speaker has the advantage which unex- 
pectedness gives him over his audience. In a speech 
whatever is said comes firesh upon the hearer and mere 
fluency combined with energy in most instances goes a 
great way to establish a man's fame as an orator. In 
reading the case is far different, here the audience knows 
probably every word that is about to be uttered and is 
consequently critical if not hypercritical. And this is 
the position of the Clergy always admitting however that 
clerical reading is sufficiently bad. A speaker is con- 
cerned only in the sentiments he utters, the reader must 
weigh the expression of every word. A greater licence 
is allowed to a speaker and hence it is that a style and 
manner are not only tolerated but approved of which, in 
a reader would be unconditionally and properly con- 
demned. Of what use is it then to institute comparisons 
and draw distinctions between two points so diametrically 
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opposite. My position is that cateris paribus with refer- 
ence to af^eaking or reading he who has the command 
over his voice, not he who ignores it, will always produce 
the best effect. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ON DELIVERY. 



In the preceding section I have endeavoured to show 
the necessity of paying strict attention to the voice, the 
instrument of speech, as upon its right management de- 
pends wholly or in a great degree the power of speaking 
well, and unquestionably it is the only means by which 
reading may be made effective. The great complaint laid 
to the charge of speakers and readers is monotony. There 
is the everlasting sameness of cadence which acts like 
the drone of a hurdy-gurdy or bagpipe and though the 
reader may endeavour to produce variety by emphasis 
there is no play upon the tones of the voice which, while 
it relieves the ear adds materially to the effect. How I 
would ask can a reader or speaker use his voice to the 
best advantage when he knows not its regulation and 
control by means of the action of articulation rightly ap- 
plied. Speaking or reading is after all only a succession 
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of words and syllables, just as music is a succession of 
notes, and unless the player knows how to produce and 
combine these notes by a mastery over his instrument, 
he will be constantly met by, the recurrence of difficulties 
which would effectually prevent the power of expression. 
So with the speaker or reader he will always be reminded 
of his voice from not knowing the proper use of the 
vocal organs, and, moreover will be led to adopt practices 
supposed to give temporary power but which, generally 
lay the foundation of those disorders so often weighing 
down if not altogether disabling those whose pro- 
fessional avocations depend upon their constant use. 
I will not however dwell further upon this subject for I 
might only weary with repetition, when the point seems 
so clear. 

Having thus shown that the voice is the first thing 
to be considered in reading or speaking I proceed now 
to give a system of rules for correct delivery. And in so 
doing I wish it to be understood that I do not advance 
this system as altogether perfect, but, of this I am certain 
firom my experience as a teacher of elocution that an 
adherence to these rules will give not only power but 
expression in delivery, and, I may add that the right 
management of the vocal organs will be followed by a 
cessation of monotony, a command over the voice neces- 
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sarily producing modulation a point of the highest im- 
portance in speaking or reading. 

The method of delivery generally adopted is one based 
upon a system of emphasis. Now the effect of an em- 
phasis on any one word is to weaken the force of the 
others. By making one word prominent the Ml mean- 
ing is in a manner lost, for the whole sentence is import- 
ant not the mere word. Moreover the emphasis must 
often be on parts of words, for it can only be given on one 
syllable, and so weaken, the power of the whole. The 
system of emphasis resolves itself into m effort to pro- 
duce effect by accenting words which in reality have no 
more force than others in the same sentence. Hence it 
has become a monstrous abuse in delivery, for, the speaker 
or reader feeling that each word has a force or power 
gives at length an emphasis upon so many that all ex- 
pression is lost. The effect upon the hearer is perhaps 
not so severely felt in speaking as in reading! But the 
sensation produced by emphasis on emphasis is perhaps 
more wearisome even than monotony. Now the two 
principal causes of bad speaking and reading are mono- 
tony and emphasis. I have already shown how monotony 
may be relieved. I now proceed to consider how em- 
phasis may be avoided and for this purpose it will be 
necessary to give my rules for delivery. 
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1. Mj system is based on a theory of pauses as en- 
tirely opposed to and disposing of emphasis. A pause 
on a word gives a point to that word on delivery and the 
sentence that follows is made prominent by the pause. 
A sentence therefore spoken or read with the full quality 
and continuous flow of the voice and with the pause 
made in right places will necessarily have all its force 
and meaning, and, this without the least effort, which is 
the very essence of emphasis. An emphatic delivery is 
one continued straining after effect. The theory of 
pauses on the contrary necessarily divides each sentence 
into its component parts, and, each pause in delivery 
while giving point to its own phrase, necessarily brings 
that which follows into prominence. In the one case 
the individual aims at the effect. In the other the sys- 
tem itself produces it. The emphasis is as a conse- 
quence artificial, the pause natural. The inference is 
inevitable the emphasis must yield to the pause as an 
element in delivery. 

2. The next point is, where ought the pause to be ? 
I answer on the verb. According to the rule of grammar 
the verb is the chief word in a sentence it ought there- 
fore to be marked and in no way so effectively as by the 
pause. Then that which follows derives its power of 
expression simply from the pause by which a better 
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efiect is produced than by any emphasis. In fact em- 
phasis palls on the ear, a pause relieves it, and, what 
perhaps is of more consequence as a general rule that 
the effect depends on the system and not on the indi- 
vidual. I will give an example from the soliloquy in 
Hamlet " That is, the question." By a pause on the 
verb " is " the whole meaning is conveyed more effec- 
tually than by any emphasis on " that " or " question " 
or both. This reading also proves that the point of the 
two propositions " To be or, not to be " is not the anti- 
thesis usually given so emphatically, but the mental 
alternative. 

3. This rule I shall designate as the theory of com- 
pound verbs. In every language verbs are compounded 
into one word and thus have a concentrated power. The 
genius of the English language is monosyllabic, and our 
verbs although really compounded, are often expressed 
by several words and have in consequence been over- 
looked as compounds, and the effect of the pause is lost 
unless rightly placed on the compounded verb, I will 
take my example from the soliloquy in Hamlet " or to 
take arms against a sea of troubles." The usual reading 
is that " against *' is the preposition governing " a sea of 
troubles." I contend on the contrary' that " to take arms 
against " is the compound verb and the pause therefore 
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is at " against " and not at " arms " as usually given. I 
am content to let the rule be judged of by this instance 
and the marked difference of effect it produces in the 
delivery. 

4. The connection of prepositions with the verb and 
with the preceding part of the sentence. Prepositions 
ought to be taken with the verbs preceding them of which 
indeed they often form a part, and thus in conjunction 
are compound verbs according to rule 3, but they ought 
also to be taken with what goes before them in the de- 
livery and a very slight pause upon these will bring out 
prominently the substantive following as in the 95 th 
Psalm, " come let us sing unto, the Lord, Let us heartily 
rejoice in, the strength of our salvation. Let us come be- 
fore, his presence with thanksgiving and, show ourselves 
glad in him with, Psalms." As an example of the neces- 
sary connection of a preposition with the preceding part 
of a sentence there cannot be a more forcible one than 
in the Nicene Creed, God of, God, Light of. Light, very 
God of, very God, where the meaning of "of" as 
sprung from is clearly defined by connection in delivery 
with the word before it. 

6. The connection of conjunctions and adverbs with 
the sentence preceding them. Conjunctions always be- 
long in delivery, to the sentence which precedes them 

£ 5 
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otherwise they become disjunctions in delivery and the 
same rule applies also to adverbs, and if thus taken and 
a slight pause is made on them the mind is prepared for 
what is to follow e. g. in Hamlet's soliloquy " To be or, 
not to be." By connecting the conjunction " or " with 
** to be " in delivery, the mind of the hearer at once re- 
ceives the impression that " to be " is not the only pre- 
position but some other point is to follow. This obvious 
power of the conjunction is entirely lost by the usual 
antithetical emphasis on " be and " not." Nor can this 
rule of delivery be considered arbitrary. Home Tooke 
has shown that conjunctions and adverbs are for the most 
part imperatives of verbs under a new form. If rightly 
understood they form a sentence in themselves and when 
made prominent by the pause they strongly mark the 
sense. In the ordinary way of reading however they 
are entirely overlooked as if according to Mr. Harris* 
idea as expressed in his Hermes they had no meaning 
of themselves, but, only by derivation from connection 
with other words. 

6. Eelatives and antecedents should always be taken 
together they are connected in the sense and ought to 
be also in the delivery. The general rule has hitherto 
been to sever them, thus destroying the link that binds 
them and weakening very materially the effect e. g. *' And 
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to ask those things which, are requisite and necessary " 
the usual method of reading this is to pause at "things'* 
now the meaning is not '' to ask those things " as an 
abstract generality which the stop conveys but ** those 
things" specifically which "are requisite and necessary" 
the connection in the delivery giving a force and meaning 
entirely lost in the usual disjunctive method of reading 
this sentence. 

It will be evident that the adoption of these rules will 
materially affect the present system of punctuation and 
certainly it requires revision, as, at present there is no 
rule for placing the stops, the matter being left generally 
in the hands of any compositor. Besides can anything 
be more absurd than to attempt to regulate the pauses 
in reading by a mere counting of one, two, or three, 
even if practicable. A sentence is or, ought to be com- 
plete in itself, and if, the pauses are placed according to 
my rules there will be no need of stops at all. By my 
theory of pauses the words are grouped into their na- 
tural connection with each other and all that may be re- 
quired is the placing a comma to mark this grouping, the 
length of the pause being regulated according to the vo- 
lition of the reader or speaker. 

I will now give an example of the application of the 
rules I have laid down for correct delivery and for this 
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purpose I have selected the Exhortation from the Church 
Liturgy. 

Dearly Beloved Brethren, the Scripture moveth us in 
sundry places to acknowledge and confess, our manifold 
sins and wickedness, and that, we should not dissemble 
nor cloke them before, the face of Almighty God our 
Heavenly Father, but, confess them, with, a humble 
lowly, penitent, and obedient heart, to the end that, we 
may obtain forgiveness of the same, by, his infinite good- 
ness and mercy. And although, we ought at all times 
humbly to acknowledge our sins before, God. Yet, ought 
we most chiefly so to do, when, we assemble and meet 
together to render thanks for, the great benefits we have 
received at his hands, to 6et forth, his most worthy 
praise, to hear, his most holy word, and to ask, those 
things which, are requisite and necessary as well for, the 
body as, the soul. Wherefore, I pray and beseech you 
as many as are here present to accompany me, with, a 
pure heart and humble voice, unto, the throne of the 
heavenly grace, saying after me. 

I will now give an explanation of this reading in order 
to show the effect of my rules. After the address to the 
congregation, the accent if placed at all being placed only 
on the first syllable of the word " Dearly," the first phrase 
extends to confess as containing the full meaning, the 
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Scripture, demanding an acknowledgment and confes- 
sion of something viz. our manifold sins and wickedness,. 
" and that " in addition " we should not dissemble nor 
cloke them before " that is not only dissembling and 
cloking the sins, but, especially before " the face of Al- 
mighty God our Heavenly Father," " but," setting this 
aside confess them with, by taking the preposition 
** with " thus it shows not the confession only but how 
it is to be made, "a humble lowly, penitent and 
obedient heart." " To the end that " the force of this 
sentence which has reference to all that has gone 
before is entirely lost by the usual mode of sluiTing over 
this important passage in order to give an emphasis on 
obtain or forgiveness, *' we may obtain forgiveness of the 
same, by, his infinite goodness and mercy." By connect- 
ing the preposition " by " with the former part of the 
sentence we get the true meaning viz. the medium by 
which the forgiveness is to be obtained " his infinite 
goodness and mercy." "And although," this refers 
clearly to what has gone before " we ought at all times 
humbly to acknowledge our sins before God," the mean- 
ing is not only to acknowledge our sins, but, to do so 
especially before, God, this meaning is obtained by con- 
necting the preposition with the preceding part, " yet, 
ought we most chiefly so to do when," the point here is 
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on the word '* when " as giving the time for acknow- 
. lodging the sins and is joined hy my role of connecting 
the conjunction with the sentence preceding " we as- 
semble and meet together, to render thanks for," a 
compound verb " the great benefits we have received, at 
his hands, to hear, his most holy word, and, to ask, 
those things which," the relative and antecedent as I 
have explained before " are requisite and necessary as 
well for, the body as, the soul " things to be asked 
are for both body and soul taking "as well for "with 
the preceding part points this out and joining " as " the 
article to "body " we prepare the mind for the true 
reading that these things are for something besides 
" body " viz. the " soul." WhereforOj for this purpose 
" I pray and beseech you as many as are here present 
to accompany me," the meaning here is obvious that the 
priest only asks the congregation to accompany him 
" with " especially " a pure heart and humble voice, 
unto " indicating where the supplication is to be made 
viz. " the throne of the heavenly grace, saying after me," 
the accent is on " saying " the intention being that the 
congregation should follow the priest in the act. 

Mr. Sheridan in his work on the Art of Beading 
places an emphasis on the following words. Dearly, 
beloved, sundry, dissemble, cloke, heavenly, confess, 
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obedient, forgiveness, his, infinite, although, all, God, 
chiefly, hear, holy, word, ask, body, soul, beseech, you, 
many, me, pure, humble. It would be impossible to 
discover from this medley any principle on which these 
particular words have been selected for emphasis, why 
simdry should be marked is quite unintelligible, for 
" in sundry places " is altogether parenthetical. By 
placing an emphasis on " dissemble " and " cloke " the 
ftiU meaning is lost as I have shown above. The word 
" heavenly " is no more emphatic than " almighty " and 
both are expletives only and might be omitted. Why 
" confess " should not be marked I have shown above, 
and, " obedient " certainly ought not to be accented as it 
is redimdant being inferred in Hie previous word. 
Having already explained the next passage according to 
which forgiveness can have no emphasis, the long stroke 
of double emphasis on " his " and the mark upon " in- 
finite " entirely mar the sense, as, the whole point is, 
that the forgiveness comes '* by " the attributes of mercy 
and goodness. An accent on " although " is scarcely in- 
telligible the word having no force either by itself or by 
the context and this remark holds good of the word 
" all." I have already explained the next sentence 
which does away with the accent on chiefly, all, hear, 
holy, and word. Moreover I contend that the pause on 
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each of the verhs in succession viz. " to render thanka 
for," " to set forth," " to hear and to ask " gives a more 
expressive reading than any emphasis on " hear, holy, 
word, and ask." The words body and soul are clearly 
not emphatic as the point is, asking especially for things 
requisite and necessary. The accent placed on the 
words beseech, you, many, me, form a climax to this 
motley assortment of emphases, the simple meaning 
being that the priest prays his congregation to accom- 
pany him " with a pure heart and humble voice " 
and this is made clear by leaving out the parenthesis 
" as many as are here present " the sentence then runs 
I pray and beseech you to accompany me, the glaring 
absurdity of the double emphasis on you then becomes 
apparent. 

Now I claim this for my reading of the Exhortation 
that it is based on principles and rules which form a 
system applicable universally. Mr. Sheridan's reading 
on the contrary depends on mere verbal emphasis, and 
as in this instance I think I have shown never even 
once rightly applied. Yet this is the correct reading 
thus endorsed by Archbishop Whately " The generality 
of the remarks respecting the way in which each passage 
of the Liturgy should be read are correct." My position 
is that general principles are better than empirical em- 
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phases. It is just the difference between the physician 
and the qnack. The former may be wrong sometimes 
the latter only right by chance. 

It may be expected that I should say something as to 
the manner of delivery. On this point it would be use- 
less to attempt to lay down precise rules. A few general 
observations however may not be out of place here. In 
the first place the body should be erect and the head 
should be held straight on the spinal column or if any- 
thing a little back as the trachea or windpipe will then 
rise perpendicularly from the bronchial tubes a position 
that will give free action to the lower jaw. This is coun- 
teracted by the chin being thrust forward a very common 
practice and which gives a tendency to protrusion of 
the lips. The articulation should be easy yet distinct 
at the same time there should be a continuous flow of 
sound during speech. The advice offered in Hamlet 
should be especially attended to "In the very tempest and 
as I may say whirlwind of your passions you must acquire 
and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness '* 
a warning disposing at once of what may be called an 
emphatic style, which, ordinarily means merely a forcible 
expulsion of certain words and syllables, a style moreover 
carried to an absurd nay ludicrous extent by some of our 
best speakers as well as readers. 
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Modulation of the voice is essential in delivery. The 
fault charged against speakers or, readers is monotony 
this is the consequence of forcing the breath by which 
all power over the voice is lost. Modulation may be 
acquired by ordinary attention to the rules I have given 
for the right management of the voice. Most people 
have a fixed note, their natural note, arid, any modulation 
ought not to extend much either above or below that 
note, but many in trying to modulate vary the pitch too 
much, this mars the efiect in delivery for the tones 
should flow into one another in succession, and, not 
be jerked about promiscuously in the endeavour to pro- 
duce an efi*ect. In short smoothness ought always to be 
aimed at. 

With regard to action the recommendation to the 
players in Hamlet would be well enough but for its vague- 
ness. " Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action " the question then arises, what is suitable the only 
rule given is against sawing of the arms in the air. I 
add that if the arms are moved at all they should be 
moved always from the shoulders not the elbow. Hori- 
zontal motion of the arms belongs to smoothness of 
diction, vertical motion is for energy in delivery. 
Thumpings of the body and noises made by forcibly 
clapping together the hands may perhaps suit the stage 
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bat, can hardly be suggested for the Senate or the 
Pulpit At all events if action is used at all it should be 
made on the words themselves and certainly ought not to 
precede them as recommended by Archbishop Whately, 
for if, the action is applied in advance, there will inevita- 
bly result a superfluity of motion on the very words for 
which it is intended. 

I have thus endeavoured to form a system for correct 
delivery which may be made universally, applicable, 
based chiefly on the ordinary rules of grammar. It 
seems strange that while rules are prepared for writing 
a language, these rules should not also have been 
applied for speaking. As it is, emphasis, a little mouth- 
ing, a few claptraps, as suddenly sinking the voice after 
a forcible expulsion, hugging the words in delivery, 
alternations of rapid and slow delivery &c., these I say 
combined with some gymnastic displays of the arms, 
form a kind of staple for what is termed elocution. Now 
by simply taking the rules of grammar we get a rational 
basis for delivery and one which commends itself to us * 
from its very simplicity and from the connection that 
ought to exist between language written and language de- 
livered. The rules I have given are few but they are suflS- 
cientforthe purpose. They are as follows — 1. The Theory 
of pauses. 2. The pause should be on the principal verb 
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in the sentence. 3. The theory of compound verbs. 
4. The connection of prepositions with the verbs and 
with the preceding part of the sentence. 6. The con- 
nection of conjunctions and adverbs with the sentence 
preceding them. 6. The connection of relatives with 
their antecedents in delivery. 

I do not put this system forward as one of mere 
novelty but from experience I have found the immense 
eflfect produced by the adoption of these rules. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the difference in the style 
and manner will be very marked. To some it may 
appear that I have not been sufficiently explicit. I may 
answer that I think lengthened explanations are generally 
repulsive. The great point is to lay down the rule and 
test it with an example, and if this holds good the result 
is obtained. In conclusion I will only add that in 
putting forward these views my object has been solely 
to meet a great and acknowledged want, namely a correct 
system of delivery in speaking and reading. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



I HAYE thus endeavoured to introduce a system of 
delivery in reading and speaking based upon the 
natural functions of the vocal organ. And I am the 
more anxious about it, as I believe the subject has not 
yet been rightly understood. Elocution is an art, in 
which the preliminary preparations are entirely mecha- 
nical, and, must therefore be acquired. In every other 
art a long apprenticeship is not only necessary, but, 
generally compulsory. No one could hope to be a 
painter or a musician who has not studied the rules on 
which either painting or music is founded. What is 
there then in elocution that people should suppose that 
the power of delivery may be learnt without study, or, 
be left as it usually is by the multitude to the mere 
impulse of the moment. If this question was thus put 
before ,the public, the answer would be unhesitatingiy 
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given in the negative. Why then with this uni- 
versal opinion in favour of a course of study do we 
find it so entii^ly neglected. The solution may he 
found in the fact that the rules hitherto laid down have 
not heen very satisfactory. The proper delivery of 
language depends upon a right understanding of the 
management of the voice. When this has heen ac- 
quired, there is a prospect that the higher hranches of 
the art may he attained. There have heen and may 
perhaps still he a few gifted individuals who could 
dispense with rules, hut the generality of mankind must 
he content to he guided hy them. 

From what has heen previously stated I think it may 
he assumed that in order to speak or read in a proper 
manner it is as necessary to acquire a command over 
the organs of speech as for a musician to acquire a 
mastery over his instrument. And the analogy would 
he more complete if the hranch of music was singing. 
Unless the singer has learnt to have the entire control 
over the voice, he must necessarily he under some con- 
straint arising from his uncertainty. In such a case 
any power of expression would he hopeless, all that 
could he expected is that the music should he got 
through, the very douht implied of the want of power 
woujd he at once a har to success. So it is with the 
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speaker, unless he can exercise a command over the 
voice in his deliver}', he must always lahour under a 
hesitation as to his capabilities, the mere necessity of 
being obliged to use caution for fear of exhaustion pre- 
cluding at once any realisation of effect. This must be 
obvious for where there is a constant dread of 
physical incapability, or rather perhaps it may be termed 
a want of endurance, the mere reservation will produce 
an unfavourable result, and hence the failure of so 
many who are called upon to make continual use of the 
voice in their several callings in life. 

The three principal points to be attended to are first 
the articulation, unless this is made with firmness and 
decision there can be no clearness nor distinctness of 
speech, secondly, continuity of tone, without which 
there can be no power of voice nor modulation, and 
thirdly smoothness, this is essential in combination 
with the pause to give the power of expression. Free 
articulation can be acquired only by strict attention to 
the proper formation of the letters of the alphabet, 
especially in reference to the right attack of the sound, 
that is, from the lips tongue and teeth back upon the 
rima. And this I maintain is the right action and in 
strict accordance with the natural functions of the vocal 
organs, for instance the act of inhalation is backward, the 
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formation of tlie tongue indicates at once a backward ac- 
tion, and certainly the action of the lips ought to be back- 
ward during articulation, in order that the space at the 
back of the mouth should be expanded for the free 
expansion of the sound. These are simple yet important 
facts which I leave those who advocate the propulsion of 
sound from the rima to deal with as they may. Con- 
tinuity of tone is essential to overcome the defects pro- 
duced from curtailing the vowel sounds, and slurring over 
those words ^that are so wrongly considered -as unim- 
portant, and smoothness will be found to give great help 
in acquiring the power of expression. If all these points 
are properly attended to, they will be found of great im- 
portance in delivery. 

With reference to speaking in large buildings an idea 
is prevalent that to be heard throughout it is only ne- 
cessary to fix the attention steadily on some object at 
the extremity furthest from the speaker, and by so doing 
that the voice then by -some unknown process will of 
itself travel the distance. This is entirely erroneous. 
The only effect is to fix the tones of the voice, force is 
almost necessarily resorted to, and, the delivery becomes 
monotonous. Now the right plan is that the attention 
should be fixed upon the voice itself for upon its proper 
management alone can the fiill power be attained so 
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as to fill any building, for which not loudness but purity 
of tone is required. And I may add that there should 
never be any straining to give eflfect, perfect freedom of 
action is a fundamental law of nature, and, any deviation 
will always render the result unsatisfactory. 

I have thus I think shown conclusively that the basis 
of Delivery is essentially mechanical. It is an art and 
he who would excel must make up his mind to study it 
as such. It is hopeless to trust to the mere impulse of 
the moment for producing any effect. This point is 
happily touched upon in Lord Brougham's masterly 
Installation Address on the occasion of his Lordship 
being elected Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh 
" The untrained speaker who is also unpractised, and 
utters according to the dictates of his feelings now and 
then succeeds perfectly, but in these rare ^instances, he 
would not be the less successful for having studied the 
Art while that study would enable him to succeed equally 
in all he delivers, and would give him the control over 
the feelings of others whatever might be the state of his 
own. Herein indeed consists the value of the study, it 
enables him to do at all times what nature only teaches 
upon rare occasions." These observations ought to have 
their full weight as they are no doubt the result of the 
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experience of one who has himself attained to such 
powerful preeminence. 

In bringing this work to a conclusion, I can only hope, 
that what I have here advanced both on the management 
of the voice and on delivery will be found to contain the 
essential elements of a right basis for Elocution. But 
this is not the only point I have in view for, although to be 
considered an orator may be worthy of the high aim of 
commanding intellect yet, there are many, very many 
whose avocations lead them to the use of the voice who 
have no such high aspirations, but who may still wisfa^ 
to gain a power in delivery which would render their 
labours more eflfective. In the endeavour to obtain this, 
many unfortunately fail, not so much from want of power 
as from not understanding the right management of the 
voice. Such failures often produce most deplorable 
physical delapidations and in consequence the duties 
are done with great labour and pain or they are obliged 
to be suspended altogether. From my experience I may 
^ay that in such cases the rules I have laid down if 
rightly carried out will not only relieve the exhausted 
powers, but restore the voice to its normal condition, 
and this conviction of their utility has given me the con- 
fidence to place them thus prominently before the public. 
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